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that are their fellows and coequals gratified Irish pride
more than Irish voices were at that moment prepared
to utter. These were only beginnings. But in the
course of time nothing can be more certain that in
such conferences and assemblies Ireland has a signi-
ficant part to play. She also is a mother nation.
Irish influence as such is felt in Canada and New
Zealand, even perhaps in South Africa : in Australia it
is a power. In the wider council-chamber where the
nations of the world assemble, Ireland is of the small
States, yet her action will always be noted because it
cannot easily be predicted. She is in the Common-
wealth of British Nations, yet is in it with a difference.
Support from Ireland for a British proposal would
mean a good deal in the opinion of Europe ; it might
mean even more in the opinion of America. Her
representatives might very conceivably come to find
their opinion counted in a way that would be accept-
able to national pride.

These may be considerations of vanity, but one
thing at least is sure. As far back as living memory
goes, it has been, not unnaturally nor indefensibly,
Ireland's part to make trouble between the two great
branches of the English-speaking world. She has lain
between them like a barrier, who ought to be a link.
So strong is the feeling to-day against breeders of
strife that there would be neither sympathy nor for-
giveness for Ireland if she continued her traditions
of the past. A very different role might be in her
power : and John Redmond, the leader whom many
generations of Nationalists served and followed, and
who, I think, represented the sane and normal mind of
Ireland better than any man in her public life to-day,
would beyond question have believed, and would
have risked all to bring to pass his belief, that the most
glorious privilege of his country's freedom would be to
take a hand in accomplishing the peace of mankind.